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Reviews 

hermetic, that it is not reached by the persistent echoes of 
braying ! 

Let us then close with a couple of platitudes: Sturge 
Moore's work is more like to itself than to anybody else's 
— and that is always an advantage. If The Vinedresser is at 
times reminiscent, it is reminiscent of Blake and of Brown- 
ing, who are respectively the soundest core of their eras. 

Row till the sea-nymphs rise 
To ask you why 
Rowing you tarry not 
To hear them sigh. 

Ezra Pound 

REVIEWS 

Spoon River Anthology, by Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan. 
The other day I was in a little Illinois town on the old 
canal, and I was surprised to find how much imaginative 
life had been added to the place by Mr. Masters' Spoon River 
Anthology. Deserted by the tide of progress that followed 
the building of the new canal, there was an air of memory 
and regret about the place; a provincial richness and a sense 
of desolation. The square stone houses, built of lime-stone 
quarried from the hills, and the old frame houses of the 
pioneer colonial pattern, seemed to hold in hiding the secret 
lives of the people of whom Mr. Masters had written. This 
is the service that Mr. Masters has performed for us — he 
has given an intensely vital meaning to our immediate human 
environment. He has done for us what the young Irish 
writers have done for Ireland. 
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Not long ago certain English poets were complaining 
that we had no poets, except Whitman, essentially American 
in spirit or reflecting American life. But American literary 
tradition, a tradition more indigenous than that of the 
colonial New England school, is still in the making. Men 
like Mr. Robert Frost and Mr. Masters, and like Mr. E. A. 
Robinson, who may be said to have been the pioneer in this 
particular field, are contributing to it. It is a significant 
fact that Mr. Frost has made the characters of a New 
England community, and Mr. Masters the characters of a 
little Illinois town, live for us as no American novelist has 
done since Hawthorne. They have created not "types," but 
human beings. This is the secret of Mr. Masters' method. 
In revealing the crisis of each individual life in Spoon River, 
he reveals the soul of the community. 

Of course we have had writers and poets who were dis- 
tinctly racial in a sense that would appeal to the Londoner 
— Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Joaquin-Miller, or Lowell; but 
were these men not steeped in that very romanticism the 
lack of which Mr. Floyd Dell laments in Mr. Masters? 
And isn't it just this romanticism that has kept the American 
from expressing the heights or depths of experience? I can 
not help but feel relieved by the general sense of tragedy 
that pervades Mr. Masters' book. There is nothing un- 
healthy or morbid or hopeless about it as there often is about 
that of European writers. It is simply the sense of the 
tragedy of broken and wasted lives — of unnecessarily wasted 
lives. For in spite of death and defeat, Mr. Masters makes 
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life seem precious. Humorous, squalid and noble at the 
same time, an affair of broken wings, splendid hopes, drag- 
gled aspirations, and smothered beauty, life is yet too amaz- 
ingly vital to be discarded even by those who have themselves 
taken the final step to discard it ! These people who are dead 
love life and remember it with regret. Not all of these 
people, indeed, as one shrewdly suspects, have yet gained the 
secure repose of the hill at Spoon River! In many cases the 
tragedy is individual — the defeat of ambition through per- 
sonal short-sightedness or limitation. But often through the 
individual histories of these men and women, touched with 
humor, sarcasm, beauty, pity and terror, Mr. Masters touches 
also upon larger issues, and a stronger note is struck in the 
hint of final fulfilment of causes for which the individual 
perished. Back of the sense of tragedy is a flaming idealism 
not entirely masked by the cover of sarcastic irony. 

I don't know why it is that American people are so averse 
to satire. The Spoon River Anthology reflects American 
life not in a superficial, but in a deeper, sense. It is deeply 
rooted in the soil, and a part of its power to move us is in 
the associations of the past generation that it calls up. But 
an ample vision of the future beyond the scope of this gener- 
ation is also presented. We find Mr. Masters' own faith 
and doubt for the future variously recorded in several of the 
poems. Both are suggested in this composite picture formed 
in the brain of Rutherford McDowell, the village photog- 
rapher: 
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They brought me ambrotypes 

Of the old pioneers to enlarge. 

And sometimes one sat for me — 

Someone who was in being 

When giant hands from the womb of the world 

Tore the republic. 

What was it in their eyes? — 

For I could never fathom 

That mystical pathos of drooped eyelids, 

And the serene sorrow of their eyes. 

It was like a pool of water, 

Amid oak trees at the edge of a forest: 

Where the leaves fall, 

As you hear the crow of a cock 

From a far-off farm house, seen near the hills 

Where the third generation lives, and the strong men 

And the strong women are gone and forgotten. 

And these grand-children and great grand-children 

Of the pioneers ! 

Truly did my camera record their faces, too, 

With so much of the old strength gone, 

And the old faith gone, 

And the old mastery of life gone, 

And the old courage gone, 

Which labors and loves and suffers and sings 

Under the sun ! 

And here is the epitaph of Lincoln's law partner, William 
H. Herndon, to place beside Mr. E. A. Robinson's fine por- 
trait, The Master: 

There by the window in the old house 

Perched on the bluff, overlooking miles of valley, 

My days of labor closed, sitting out life's decline, 

Day by day did I look in my memory, 

As one who gazes in an enchantress' crystal globe; 

And I saw the figures of the past, 

As if in pageant glassed by a shining dream, 

Move through the incredible sphere of time. 

And I saw a man arise from the soil like a fabled giant 
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And throw himself over a deathless destiny, 

Master of great armies, head of the republic, 

Bringing together into a dithyramb of recreative song 

The epic hopes of a people; 

At the same time Vulcan of sovereign fires, 

Where imperishable shields and swords were beaten out 

From spirits tempered in heaven. 

Look in the crystal! See how he hastens on 

To the place where his path comes up to the path 

Of a child of Plutarch and Shakespeare. 

O Lincoln, actor indeed, playing well your part, 

And Booth, who strode in a mimic play within the play, 

Often and often I saw you, 

As the cawing crows winged their way to the wood 

Over my house-top at solemn sunsets, 

There by my window, 

Alone. 

The first appreciation of the Spoon River Anthology, 
then running in the St. Louis Mirror, appeared in the 
October, 1914, number of Poetry. Mr. Ezra Pound in 
The Egoist and Mrs. Eunice Tietjens in The Chicago Even- 
ing Post were quick to second our praise; but we are now 
told by our credulous newspapers that Mr. Powys discovered 
this "aboriginal genius," the author of Spoon River! It is 
pleasant to have one's own opinion ratified, and yet to realize 
that the initial recognition of an American author was not 
in this case left to an English critic! A. C. H. 
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